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Education is highly valued in the United States as 

a means to acquire skills and experience that allow 
individuals to realize greater earnings over the course 
of their working lives. The value placed on education 
is evidenced by the fact that 89 percent of people 25 
years and older have completed high school, and 60 
percent have studied beyond the high school level.' 
The value placed on education is also seen in the 
increase in college enrollment over time, from 2.4 mil- 
lion students in 1955 to 19.1 million students in 2015.2 
While enrollment has increased over the long run, 
enrollment has increased and decreased within this 
long-term increase. This report provides an overview 
of postsecondary enrollment during one of these peri- 
ods, covering the years preceding and since the Great 
Recession of 2007 to 2009, using data collected in 
the Current Population Survey (CPS). It examines the 
postsecondary enrollment of the adult population by 
demographic and social characteristics, such as age, 
sex, and race and Hispanic origin. 


|Table 1. Educational Attainment of the Population 18 Years and 
Over, by Age, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin: 2016,” March 2017, 
<www.census.gov/data/tables/2016/demo/education-attainment 
/cps-detailed-tables.html>, accessed on January 24, 2018. 

2 “CPS Historical Time Series Tables on School Enrollment, 
Table A-1. School Enrollment of the Population 3 Years Old and Over, 
by Level and Control of School, Race, and Hispanic Origin: October 
1955 to 2015,” August 23, 2017, <www.census.gov/data/tables 
/time-series/demo/school-enrollment/cps-historical-time-series 
.html>, accessed on January 24, 2018. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


« Total postsecondary enrollment increased from 
17.2 million students in 2006 to 20.4 million stu- 
dents in 2011, and subsequently decreased to 19.1 
million students in 2015. 


* Change in enrollment occurred overwhelmingly 
at the undergraduate level, and the 2011 to 2015 
decrease in enrollment was concentrated in 2-year 
colleges. 


« Students not enrolled in any school in the prior 
year were a major contributor to the increase in 
college enrollment during the recession. 


« The proportions of non-Hispanic Whites, Blacks, 
and Hispanics 15 to 34 years old who were enrolled 
in college increased from the prerecession to the 
recession period. 


« In 2015, greater percentages of Blacks, Hispanics, 
and Asians were enrolled in college than 
prerecession. 


e Hispanic undergraduate enrollment increased 
greatly, as the percentage of 15- to 34-year-olds 
enrolled in undergraduate college increased from 
11.5 percent in 2000 to 18.4 percent in 2015. 
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INTRODUCTION 


At least since the mid-twentieth 
century, postsecondary enrollment 
has increased during recessionary 
periods as labor market conditions 
degrade. Recent research indi- 
cates that postsecondary enroll- 
ment was similarly counter-cyclical 
during the Great Recession.* One 
focus of this report is to docu- 
ment the change in postsecondary 
enrollment across this period in 
more detail, examining the com- 
ponents of change in postsecond- 
ary enrollment before, during, 

and since the Great Recession to 
determine how the enrollment of 
different population subgroups 
contributed to the broader 
changes in postsecondary enroll- 
ment. A second focus of this report 
is to consider change in the types 
of students who entered college 

in terms of their precollege roles, 
examining change in the number of 
college students who were previ- 
ously enrolled in high school or 
college, or who were not enrolled 
in school in the prior year. In this 
report, the “prerecession,” “ 
sion,” and “postrecession” periods 
refer to the 2000 to 2007, 2008 

to 2011, and 2012 to 2015 periods, 
respectively. These labels do not 
neatly correspond to the Great 
Recession, but do cover periods 

of relatively lower unemployment 
before the beginning of the reces- 
sion, higher unemployment during 
and shortly after the recession, and 
moderate and declining unemploy- 
ment in more recent years. 


reces- 


3 For example, see Harris Dellas and 
Plutarchos Sakellaris, “On the Cyclicality of 
Schooling: Theory and Evidence,” Oxford 
Economic Papers, 55, 2003, pp. 148-72. 

J. Peter Mattila, “Determinants of Male 
School Enrollments: A Time-Series 
Analysis,” Review of Economics and 
Statistics, 64, 1982, pp. 242-51. 

4 For example, see Lisa Barrow and 
Jonathan Davis, “The Upside of Down: 
Postsecondary Enrollment in the Great 
Recession,” Economic Perspectives, 36(A4), 
2012, pp. 117-29. 


Data 


School enrollment estimates come from the School Enrollment 
Supplement to the Current Population Survey (CPS), which is admin- 
istered in October and includes 20 questions on school enrollment 
and recent degree completion. The CPS samples approximately 
57,000 households in October and has collected data on school 


enrollment since 1945. 


POSTSECONDARY 
ENROLLMENT 


The Great Recession began in 
December 2007 and ended in 
June 2009.5 Recessions are peri- 
ods lasting a few months or longer 
during which activity across 

the national economy declines.® 
The determination of recessions 
relies on many measures of broad 
economic activity; because of 
this, some noticeable impacts 

of recessions may not perfectly 
correspond to the recognized 
beginning or end of a reces- 

sion. For example, the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate was 
5.0 percent at the beginning of 
the Great Recession (December 
2007), and was 9.5 percent at the 
end of the recession (June 2009), 
but continued to increase to reach 
10.0 percent a few months later 
(October 2009) before starting to 
decline.’ 


Enrollment in college increased 
from 17.2 million students in 2006 
through the Great Recession and 
the years after the end of the 
recession, to reach 20.4 million 
postsecondary students enrolled 


5 Recessions are determined by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research’s 
Business Cycle Dating Committee, see 
<http://nber.org/cycles/>. 

® For more information on the National 
Bureau of Economic Research’s Business 
Cycle Dating Committee’s determination of 
recessionary periods, see <www.nber.org 
/cycles/recessions.htmI>. 

7 “1 abor Force Statistics from the Current 
Population Survey, Seasonally Adjusted 
Unemployment Rate,” <http://data.bls.gov 
/timeseries/LNS140000003>, accessed on 
January 24, 2018. 


in 2011 (Figure 1). College enroll- 
ment decreased after 2011 and 
numbered 19.1 million students 

in 2015. Enrollment in college 
includes enrollment at both 
undergraduate and graduate 
levels. The former includes enroll- 
ment at 2-year or 4-year schools 
below and leading up to an 
associate’s degree or bachelor’s 
degree. Graduate enrollment is 
enrollment leading to advanced 
degrees, such as master’s 
degrees, professional degrees, 
and doctoral degrees.® Table 1 
shows estimated total college 
enrollment, enrollment in 2-year 
and 4-year undergraduate college, 
total undergraduate enrollment, 
and college enrollment at the 
graduate level for the years 2000 
through 2015. 


Change in undergraduate enroll- 
ment accounted for most of the 
change in postsecondary enroll- 
ment between 2006 and 2015. It 
accounted for 2.8 million students 
of the 3.2-million student increase 
in total postsecondary enroll- 
ment between 2006 and 2011. 
From 2011 to 2015, undergradu- 
ate enrollment accounted for 1.2 
million students of the 1.3 million- 
student decrease in total college 
enrollment. 


While enrollment in 2-year institu- 
tions accounted for less than one- 
third of undergraduate enrollment 
in 2006, increase in enrollment 


8 Students may be enrolled at a level 
without pursuing a particular degree. 
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Figure 1. 


College Enrollment and Unemployment Rate: 2000 to 2015 
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Sources: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, October 2000-2015; Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics from 
the Current Population Survey, Seasonally Adjusted Unemployment Rate, January 2000-December 2015; and National Bureau of Economic 
Research, U.S. Business Cycle Expansions and Contractions. 


Table 1. 


College Enrollment by Level of Enrollment: 2000 to 2015 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Year 


Total college 
enrollment 


15,314 
15,873 
16,498 
16,638 
17,383 
17,473 
17,232 
17,956 
18,632 
19,764 
20,275 
20,397 
19,930 
19,467 
19;175 
19,101 


Undergraduate college enrollment 


Total 
undergraduate 


12,401 
12,552 
13,426 
13,370 
14,004 
14,169 
13,854 
14,365 
14,955 
16,012 
16,354 
16,625 
16,170 
15,738 
15,498 
15,433 


2-year 
college 


3,881 
4,159 
4,378 
4,384 
4,340 
4,327 
4,294 
4,814 
5,345 
5,091 
5,904 
5,705 
5,830 
5,270 
4,841 
4,717 


4-year 
college 


8,520 
8,393 
9,047 
8,985 
9,664 
9,841 
9,560 
9,551 
9,610 
10,461 
10,450 
10,920 
10,340 
10,468 
10,656 
10,716 


Graduate and 
professional school 
enrollment 


2,913 
3,321 
3,072 
3,268 
3,378 
3,304 
3,378 
3,591 
3,676 
3,752 
3,921 
3,773 
3,760 
3,729 
3,677 
3,668 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, October 2000-2015. 
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Figure 2. 
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at 2-year institutions accounted 
for approximately one-half of 

the 2.8 million-student increase 

in undergraduate enrollment 
between 2006 and 2011 (Figure 
2). From 2011 to 2015, enrollment 
in 2-year institutions accounted 
for 1.0 million students of the 1.2 
million-student decrease in under- 
graduate enrollment. Enrollment in 
4-year institutions decreased from 
10.9 million students in 2011 to 
10.3 million students in 2012, and 
increased to 10.7 million students 
in 2015. In contrast, 2-year enroll- 
ment decreased after 2012, declin- 
ing from 5.8 million students in 


2012 to 4.7 million students in 2015. 


From the outset, we see that the 
change in college enrollment dur- 
ing the Great Recession had two 
important aspects: first, a large 
increase in enrollment during 


the time when the impact of the 
recession was felt and, second, 
a concentration of the impact 

in 2-year undergraduate college 
enrollment. 


ENROLLMENT BY SEX, RACE 
AND HISPANIC ORIGIN, AND 
AGE 


Enrollment by sex. Male unem- 
ployment increased more than 
female unemployment during the 
Great Recession and remained 
higher in the months and years 
after the recession.’ During the 
recession, males increased their 


° “Labor Force Statistics from the 
Current Population Survey, Seasonally 
Adjusted Unemployment Rate, Men 20 
Years and Over,” <http://data.bls.gov 
/timeseries/LNS14000025>, accessed on 
January 24, 2018; “Labor Force Statistics 
from the Current Population Survey, 
Seasonally Adjusted Unemployment Rate, 
Women 20 Years and Over,” <http://data.bls 
.gov/timeseries/LNS14000026>. 


enrollment in college at all levels 
relative to earlier years (Table 

2). The percentage of students 
enrolled in all levels of college 
who were female, while higher 
than the percentage male, was 
lower during the recession than it 
was prior to the recession. 


Enrollment by age. The number 
of students enrolled in college 
increased across all age groups 
from the prerecession period to 
the recession period, but change 
from the recession to the post- 
recession period differed by age. 
After the recession, the number 
of students enrolled in college 
increased only for those 20 to 24 
years old. Enrollment was greater 
in the postrecession period for 
those under the age of 30 than it 
was in the prerecession period. 
For the population aged 20 to 24, 


U.S. Census Bureau 
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total enrollment increased from 
before the recession to the reces- 
sion, and again from the recession 
to the postrecession period. For 
those 30 years and older, the num- 
ber enrolled in the postrecession 
period was not statistically differ- 
ent from the prerecession period. 


Change in the percentage of age 
groups’ members enrolled in col- 
lege was similar to the change in 
the number of enrollees (Table 

3), as the percentage of all age 
groups’ members enrolled in col- 
lege increased from the prereces- 
sion period to the recession period. 
Moving from the prerecession 
period into the recession period, 
all groups had an increase in the 
portion enrolled, followed by a 
decrease for all but those between 
20 and 24 years old—for whom the 
percentage enrolled was not sta- 
tistically different in the recession 
and postrecession periods. In the 
end, a larger proportion of each 
age category below the age of 30 
enrolled after the recession than in 
the prerecession period, and the 
increase was 3 percentage points 
or higher for those under 25 years. 


Enrollment by race and Hispanic 
origin. As college enrollment 
increased from 2000 to 2011 and 
declined in the postrecession 
period, changes in enrollment 
were not uniform across race 


and Hispanic origin groups.'’° The 
number of non-Hispanic Whites 
enrolled in college increased from 
the prerecession to the recession 
period and decreased from the 
recession to the postrecession 
period, such that the number of 
non-Hispanic Whites enrolled in 
the postrecession period was not 
statistically different from the 
number enrolled in the pre- 
recession period (Table 2). Similar 
changes held in terms of percent- 
ages at the undergraduate level 
(Table 3). These changes occurred 
for non-Hispanic White enroll- 
ment in 2-year colleges and 4-year 
colleges. 


The number of Blacks enrolled 

in college increased from the 
prerecession period to the reces- 
sion period, but did not change 
significantly from the recession 
to the postrecession period. As 

a result, about 0.5 million more 
Blacks were enrolled in college 
after the recession than before 
the recession. The proportion of 
Blacks enrolled in college simi- 
larly increased from the prere- 
cession to the recession period 
and, despite a reduction from the 
recession period to the postre- 
cession period, remained higher 


10 Federal surveys now give respondents 
the option to report more than one race. 
Therefore, two basic ways of defining a race 
group are possible. A group such as Asian 
may be defined as those who reported 
Asian and no other race (the race alone 
or single race concept), or as those who 
reported Asian, regardless of whether they 
also reported another race (the race-alone- 
or-in-combination concept). The body of 
this report (text, figures, and tables) shows 
data for people who reported they were the 
single race White and non-Hispanic, people 
who reported the single race Black and 
non-Hispanic, and people who reported the 
single race Asian and non-Hispanic. Use of 
the single-race populations does not imply 
that it is the preferred method of present- 
ing or analyzing data. Data for those who 
report two or more races, the American 
Indian and Alaska Native, and the Native 
Hawaiian and Other Pacific Islander popula- 
tions are not shown in this report because 
of their small sample size in the CPS. 


after the recession than before the 
recession. 


The number of Hispanics enrolled 
in college increased by 0.8 mil- 
lion from the prerecession to the 
recession period and increased 
again by O.7 million in the post- 
recession period, resulting in 

an overall gain of 1.5 million—an 
approximate doubling (184.0 
percent of the prerecession level). 
The percentage of Hispanics 
enrolled at all levels was greater 
after the recession than it was 
before. Before the recession, 13.2 
percent of Hispanics 15 to 34 years 
old enrolled in college, compared 
to 23.2 percent of non-Hispanic 
Whites, while after the recession 
20.2 percent of Hispanics enrolled 
in college and 23.7 percent of 
non-Hispanic Whites enrolled in 
college. 


As with Hispanics, the total 
number of Asians enrolled in col- 
lege increased across all three 
periods and was higher in the 
postrecession period than before 
the recession. Similarly, a greater 
percentage of Asians enrolled in 
4-year college after the reces- 
sion than before. Before, during, 
and after the recession, Asians 
enrolled in college at higher per- 
centages than any other group. 


The results show that the number 
of students enrolled in college 
increased for all groups during the 
Great Recession and the period of 
high unemployment that imme- 
diately followed. The number and 
percentage of non-Hispanic Whites 
enrolled in college increased 
during the recession, as did the 
number and percentage of Blacks 
and Hispanics enrolled in college, 
before decreasing to approximate 
prerecession levels. The numbers 
of Blacks, Asians, and Hispanics 
enrolled in college remained higher 


U.S. Census Bureau 
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Figure 3. 


Percentage of People 15 to 34 Years Old Enrolled in Undergraduate College by Race and 


Hispanic Origin 


Percent 
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Note: Denominators for percentage enrolled in undergraduate college do not include age group members enrolled below the college level. 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, October 2000-2015. 


after the recession than they were 
before, and the percentages of 
Black and Hispanics enrolled were 
higher after the recession than 
before. 


Undergraduate enrollment by 
race among the college-aged. 
Considering undergraduate enroll- 
ment in particular, Figure 3 depicts 
the percentage of the popula- 

tion 15 to 34 years old enrolled at 
the undergraduate level by race 
and Hispanic origin from 2000 to 
2015." For non-Hispanic Whites, 
Blacks, and Hispanics, the percent- 
age of the population enrolled at 
the undergraduate level reached 
new highs between 2009 and 


" The 15- to 34-year-old age group 
accounted for 89.9 percent of undergraduate 
enrollees in 2015. 


2012. Between 2011 and 2015, 
the percentage of non-Hispanic 
Whites and Blacks enrolled in 
undergraduate college decreased 
to approximate 2007 levels for 
Blacks and to levels lower than 
2007 for Whites in 2015. In 2015, 
the percentage of Hispanics 
enrolled in college was not statisti- 
cally different from the apparent 
high point reached in 2012, and 
the percentage of Asians enrolled 
was not statistically different from 
the apparent high point of 2010." 


% Non-Hispanic White enrollment 
reached 21.9 percent in 2009 and was 
not statistically different in 2010 or 2011, 
when enrollment was 21.2 and 21.8 percent, 
respectively. Black enrollment reached 
21.5 percent in 2009 and was not statisti- 
cally different in 2010, 2011, or 2012, when 
enrollment was 22.3, 22.9, and 22.5 percent, 
respectively. Hispanic enrollment reached 
19.5 percent in 2012. 

8 Asian enrollment in 2010 was not sta- 
tistically different from other years between 
2008 and 2015. 


Change in enrollment among the 
Hispanic population was most 
marked, rising from 11.9 percent in 
2006 to 18.4 percent in 2015 and 
reducing the difference between 
the percentage of non-Hispanic 
Whites and Hispanics enrolled in 
college from 8.1 percentage points 
to the point that, in 2015, the per- 
centage of Hispanics enrolled was 
not statistically different from non- 
Hispanic Whites and Blacks. 


In summary, the proportion of 
non-Hispanic Whites, Blacks, 

and Hispanics enrolled in col- 
lege increased to reach new highs 
during the high-unemployment 
years of 2008 to 2011, but groups 
differed in how much of those 
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Table 4. 


College Enrollment by Level of Enrollment and Prior Year Enrollment Status: 2000 to 2015 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Graduate and professional 
2-year college enrollment 4-year college enrollment 
ese school enrollment 

High Not Con- High Not Con- Under- Not Con- 

school enrolled tinuing school enrolled tinuing | graduate enrolled tinuing 

2000............. 696 IS 2,012 1,246 1,311 5,962 383 869 1,647 
200M 2 sos agcontanced 574 1,434 2,152 1,210 1,309 5,874 540 1,098 1,675 
2002 \...cs scutes 647 1,548 2,189 1,266 1,440 6,431 358 1,074 1,595 
2005.2. o8 dodges 634 1,352 2,398 1,233 1,362 6,390 491 1,058 1,714 
2004 is ecncdace Sus anaes 682 1,400 2,258 1,369 1,329 6,965 510 994 1,859 
2005 bs accede Lie and 763 1,281 2,283 1,401 1,390 7,051 433 908 1,963 
2006 wiht daanwive na 799 1,205 2,290 1,308 1,298 6,953 466 1,078 1,834 
2007 ds dada oie 863 1,445 2,505 1,532 1,380 6,638 551 1,033 2,001 
2008S ic ncdcaceworeds 955 1,480 2,910 1,407 1,497 6,706 503 1,184 1,983 
2OO9 sa eiect.xerecdena ce 960 1,741 2,850 1,480 1,629 7,353 620 1,093 2,033 
QOD esis cuscdmssietdhsded 1,042 1,801 3,061 1,487 1,723 7,241 663 1,142 2,115 
ZO VA ats edie akan katt 911 1,526 3,268 1,501 1,428 7,990 715 1,022 2,025 
2012 as cd tie hee ited 1,003 1,674 3,153 1,357 1,507 7,476 704 937 2,111 
QOD sce d exh acacepsheas 873 1,400 2,997 1,415 1,355 7,698 715 936 2,063 
ZOU sche de ates 831 1,392 2,619 1,441 1,455 7,760 754 996 1,919 
QOUS eho kncsint aah 915 1,156 2,646 1,389 1,483 7,843 653 913 2,085 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, October 2000-2015. 


gains remained through 2015. "4 
Blacks maintained some gains, 
reaching parity with non-Hispanic 
Whites in the percentage of the 
15- to 34-year-old group enrolled 
in college in 2015. Hispanics made 
large gains across the period, clos- 
ing much of the enrollment gap 
between themselves and other 
groups, such that the percentage 
of non-Hispanic Whites, Blacks, 
and Hispanics 15 to 34 years old 
enrolled in college was not statisti- 
cally different in 2015. 


ENROLLMENT BY PRIOR YEAR 
STATUS 


Enrollment in college is often 
thought of as a transition that 
occurs immediately after high 
school, after which enrollment is 
maintained from one year to the 
next until a student completes the 


4 Non-Hispanic White enrollment 
reached 21.9 percent in 2009 and was 
not statistically different in 2010 or 2011, 
when enrollment was 21.2 and 21.8 percent, 
respectively. Black enrollment reached 
21.5 percent in 2009 and was not statisti- 
cally different in 2010, 2011, or 2012, when 
enrollment was 22.3, 22.9, and 22.5 percent, 
respectively. Hispanic enrollment reached 
19.5 percent in 2012. 


education that he or she desires. 
Many students do enroll in college 
directly from high school; how- 
ever, every year a large number of 
students who were not enrolled in 
school at any level during the prior 
year enroll in college. In all years 
across the 2000 to 2015 period, 
more students who were not 
enrolled in school in the prior year 
enrolled in undergraduate college 
(2- and 4-year students com- 
bined) than students who were 
enrolled in high school in the prior 
year (Table 4). Some students not 
enrolled in the prior year had pre- 
viously taken college coursework 
and returned to get more educa- 
tion, and others enrolled without 
prior college experience. 


The combined number of people 
who enrolled in college from 
high school and from being not 
enrolled in school during the 
previous year increased to reach 
new highs in 2009 and 2010 
before decreasing through 2015 


(Table 4).'° The number of people 
enrolled in college from high 
school was greater in 2015 than in 
2000, while the number of people 
enrolled in college from being not 
enrolled was not statistically dif- 
ferent in 2000 and 2015. In 2015, 
of students who had not been 
enrolled in college the year before, 
39.5 percent were enrolled in 

high school in the prior year, 12.8 
percent were between high school 
and college in other pursuits, and 
47.6 percent had attended college 
at some point in the past but were 
not enrolled in the previous year.'® 


Table 5 shows enrollment by prior 
year status in percentage terms. 
In 2000, 56.9 percent of people 
who were enrolled in high school 
in the previous year enrolled in 


'S The number of students enrolling in 
undergraduate college from high school or 
not enrolled in school in the previous year 
was not statistically different in 2009 at 5.8 
million and in 2010 at 6.1 million. 

6 The focus of this discussion is the 
students who enrolled in college from high 
school compared to students who were not 
enrolled in the previous year, regardless of 
whether they entered college for the first 
time or returned to college after time in 
other pursuits. 
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Table 5. 


Percentage of People 15 to 34 Years Old in Prior Year 
Enrollment Status Groups Who Enrolled in College: 


2000 to 2015 


7 Prior year enrollment status 

= High school Not enrolled College 
2000s .esaatipactiee 2 56.9 4.8 71.1 
2OOT be distin. gad aati’ 55.7 55 74.3 
2002 si soca teaushe 58.8 5.9 74.3 
2008 is de cnedactn ean 58.4 5.4 73.9 
DOO EG Mid deta oe dh 58.4 5S 72.2 
2005 en 55nci ncaa ae 62.8 5.1 74.1 
1010 | cee er ean ees 59.9 5.0 72.3 
QOOF ernie each Aang dna 64.5 5.5 75.6 
ZOOS ern custemarscatanas 62.8 5.9 74.8 
2009 ied doceeneuing Ate s 65.3 6.5 76.6 
7G) eae Reeten eae 65.2 6.8 74.0 
QO) wisc2.8 gantactig tenets 3 63.5 5.7 75.8 
ZOU2 vie docu deg eats 3 63.4 6.0 75.5 
ZOU Sind Sula ede fees 60.3 5.3 75.5 
QOUA hk tidak Gales 58.3 5.5 73.5 
QOUG rahi te tates 61.3 5.0 74.9 


Note: The denominator for the high school group is people who were enrolled in high 
school the previous year and not enrolled in high school in the current year. 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, October 2000-2015. 


college. The proportion of this 
group that enrolled in college 
increased to reach 65.3 percent 
in 2009 before decreasing to 61.3 
percent in 2015, which was higher 
than the percentage that enrolled 
in 2000.” Although college 
students who were not enrolled 
in the previous year outnumber 
those enrolled in high school in 
the previous year, their rate of col 
lege enrollment is smaller given 
that there are many more people 
who were not in school than who 
recently completed high school.'® 
The rate of college enrollment 

for people not enrolled in the 


Y Not statistically different from the 65.3 
percent who enrolled in 2009, 65.2 percent 
of people who were enrolled in high school 
in the previous year enrolled in college in 
2010. 

1 For example, in 2015, 52.6 million 
people were not enrolled in college in 
the previous year and 2.7 million of those 
people had enrolled in college, while 3.8 
million people were enrolled in high school 
in the previous year and 2.3 million of those 
people had enrolled in college. The much 
larger percentage of high school students 
who enroll in college, relative to those who 
were not enrolled in school, largely follows 
from the relative population size of the two 
groups. 


previous year was 4.8 percent in 
2000 and increased to 5.9 per- 
cent in 2002. This was a period 
when the unemployment rate was 
increasing, corresponding to the 
2001 recession (Figure 4). From 
2002 to 2006, the proportion of 
the nonenrolled who enrolled in 
college decreased to 5.0 per- 
cent, approximating 2000 lev- 
els, and then increased to reach 
6.8 percent in 2010. Also during 
this period, the unemployment 
rate increased during the Great 
Recession. From 2010 to 2015, the 
percentage of the nonenrolled 
entering college declined to levels 
comparable with years (2004, 
2005, and 2006) prior to the 
recession. 


The total number of students 

that entered undergraduate col- 
lege (from high school and from 
nonenrollment) increased from 
4.4 million in 2000 to 6.1 million in 
2010, before falling to 4.9 million 
in 2015. This increase in enroll- 
ment resulted in more students 


who were in a position to con- 
tinue their studies. In contrast to 
those previously enrolled in high 
school and those previously not 
enrolled in school, the percent- 
age of people enrolled in college 
who remained enrolled from one 
year to the next fluctuated within 
the range of 71.1 percent to 76.6 
percent across the period. 


Here the data show that students 
previously enrolled in high school 
and those who were not enrolled 
in school entered college in 
greater numbers during the reces- 
sion and were a major contributor 
to the increase in total college 
enrollment. After the recession, 
students continued to enroll in 
college immediately after high 
school in great numbers. By con- 
trast, fewer of those who were not 
enrolled in school entered college 
in the years after the effects of the 
recession were felt, contributing 
to the decrease in total college 
enrollment. 


COLLEGE-LEAVING 


Thus far, this report has examined 
college enrollment during a period 
of high unemployment. In theory, 
when labor market conditions are 
poor, a lack of opportunity may 
motivate some people to enroll 

in college, affecting total college 
enrollment. This portion of the 
report focuses on the other factor 
that affects the number of people 
enrolled in college—whether 
people remain enrolled from one 
year to the next. If more or fewer 
people leave college in a given 
year, total college enrollment 

can decrease or increase from 
one year to the next. In addition 
to college-leaving, this section 
examines the conditions under 
which individuals leave college— 
particularly whether they hold 
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Figure 4. 


Percentage of People 15 to 34 Years Old Not Enrolled in College in the Prior Year Enrolled 


in College 
Enrolled (percent) Recreaia0 Seasonally adjusted unemployment rate (percent) 
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Sources: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, October 2000-2015; Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics from 
the Current Population Survey, Seasonally Adjusted Unemployment Rate, January 2000-December 2015; and National Bureau of 
Economic Research, U.S. Business Cycle Expansions and Contractions. 


degrees—and the labor market 
outcomes experienced by those 
who leave college. 


Following from the previous 
discussion of enrollment by prior 
year status, as the percentage of 
students who remained enrolled 
in college from one year to the 
next fluctuated across 2000 to 
2015, so too did the percent- 

age of students who left college 
across the period. The percent- 
age of students who left college 
was Statistically different from the 
25.7 percent who left college in 
2001 in only 5 of the 16 years in 
the 2000 through 2015 period.'? 
Even if the proportion of students 
who left college fluctuated across 
the 2000 to 2015 period, the 


19 In 2000, 2004, 2006, 2009, and 2011, 
the percentage of students who left college 
was Statistically different from 2001. 


characteristics of students who 
left college may have changed 
systematically across the period. 


Degree completion. The School 
Enrollment Supplement to the CPS 
asks people less than 30 years old 
who have an associate’s degree 

or higher to identify the year in 
which they completed their most 
recent degree. This makes it pos- 
sible to identify which individuals 
completed a degree among those 
enrolled in college in the previous 
year and no longer enrolled. From 
2000 to 2005, about 70 percent 
of students who left college had 
not completed a degree in the pre- 
vious year (Figure 5). From 2005 
to 2006, the proportion of stu- 
dents who left college and had not 
completed a degree in the previ- 
ous year declined to 65.5 percent. 
In all but one year since 2006, the 


percentage of students who left 
college and had not completed a 
degree in the previous year was 
not statistically different from 
2006. 


Unemployment of college- 
leavers. The percentage of all 
students who left college that 
were unemployed increased 
between the prerecession period 
and the recession period (Figure 
6). This was true for those with 

a bachelor’s degree, those with 
an advanced degree, and those 
who had not completed a college 
degree. Comparing prerecession 
and postrecession periods, 
college-leavers with degrees 
(associate’s, bachelor’s, or 
advanced) were unemployed at 
higher rates in 2012 to 2015 than 
in 2000 to 2007. A similar per- 
centage of those who left college 
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Figure 5. 
Percentage of College-Leavers 15 to 29 Years Old Without a New Degree 


Total 


Some college Associate's degree Bachelor's degree Advanced degree 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, October 2000-2015. 


Without new degree (percent) Recession Seasonally adjusted unemployment rate (percent) 
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Sources: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, October 2000-2015; Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics from 
the Current Population Survey, Seasonally Adjusted Unemployment Rate January 2000-December 2015; and National Bureau of 
Economic Research, U.S. Business Cycle Expansions and Contractions. 
Figure 6. 
Percentage of Unemployed College-Leavers 18 to 34 Years Old by m 2000-2007 
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without completing a degree 
were unemployed in the prereces- 
sion and postrecession periods. 
Regardless of whether they had 
completed a degree or which 
degree they completed, similar 
proportions of people who left 
college were unemployed in the 
postrecession period. 


This examination of college- 
leaving from 2000 to 2015 shows 
five things. First, the proportion of 
students who left college fluctu- 
ated across the period. Second, 
the percentage of students 
leaving college without a newly 
completed degree declined and 
largely remained at a lower level 
from 2006 to the present. Third, a 
larger percentage of people who 
left college during the recession 
period were unemployed than 
were before the recession. Fourth, 
after the recession, only students 
who left college without complet- 
ing a degree were unemployed at 
prerecession levels, while other 
groups were unemployed at levels 
higher than they were before 

the recession. Finally, after the 
recession, those who left col- 

lege were unemployed at similar 
rates, regardless of whether or 
which degree they had com- 
pleted. That all college-leavers 
were unemployed at similar rates, 
suggests that the labor market 
was slower to absorb the larger 
number of people who left college 
with degrees. The increase in the 
number of people who left college 
with degrees followed from the 
increase in college enrollment, and 
the decrease in the proportion of 
people who left college without 
having completed a degree. 


CONCLUSION 


This report examines change in 
college enrollment for various 
subgroups in the population and 
highlights the components of the 
change in enrollment observed 
before, during, and since the Great 
Recession. Enrollment in post- 
secondary education increased 
from 2006 through the recession 
and after to peak in 2011, and 
decreased in recent years but 
maintained gains relative to 2006 
enrollment. There are three major 
themes in the data reported here 
to highlight. 


The first major theme observed is 
that changes in college enrollment 
during the Great Recession were 
consistent with research showing 
that economic contractions lead 
individuals to enroll in school to 
obtain additional training. During 
economic contractions, attending 
college becomes a more attrac- 
tive option for some people as the 
worsening labor market reduces 
the amount of potential earn- 

ings foregone in order to obtain 
additional education. Among 
those not enrolled in school in 

the prior year, and therefore likely 
engaged in the labor market, 
there was an increase in enroll- 
ment during the recession anda 
return to prerecession levels of 
enrollment by 2015. High school 
students were similarly more likely 
to enroll in college during the 
recession than before, but after 
the recession they enrolled at 
rates that exceeded prerecession 
levels. Additionally, while enroll- 
ment increased and subsequently 
decreased in both 2-year and 
4-year colleges, the change was 


concentrated in 2-year colleges. 
After the recession, 2-year col- 
lege enrollment returned to 
prerecession levels, while 4-year 
college enrollment was higher 
than it was before the recession. 
Two-year colleges generally have 
lower tuition and fees than 4-year 
institutions, and they may be more 
appropriate for those who seek to 
gain new skills quickly. 


Secondly, Hispanic college enroll- 
ment increased markedly across 
the 2000 to 2015 period. Prior 

to the recession, the percentage 
of Hispanics 18 to 34 years old 
enrolled in college was lower than 
the percentages of other groups 
enrolled in college. By 2015, the 
percentage of Hispanics enrolled 
in college was comparable to 

the percentages of non-Hispanic 
White and Black peers enrolled in 
college. Additionally, the percent- 
age of Blacks 18 to 34 years old 
enrolled in college increased to 
reach parity with non-Hispanic 
Whites by 2015. 


Third, a greater percentage of stu- 
dents who left college during the 
recession were unemployed than 
were before the recession. Those 
who left college having completed 
degrees were unemployed at 
higher rates after the recession 
than they were before, as the 
labor market may have been slow 
to absorb the increased supply of 
degree-holders that resulted from 
the increase in college enrollment 
and the increase in the proportion 
of students leaving college who 
had completed degrees. 
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SOURCES OF THE DATA 


Estimates in this report are from 
the 2000 to 2015 October supple- 
ments to the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). The population 
represented (the population uni- 
verse) in the School Enrollment 
Supplement to the October 2000 
to 2015 CPS is the civilian non- 
institutionalized population living in 
the United States. The institutional- 
ized population, which is excluded 
from the population universe, is 
composed primarily of the popula- 
tion in correctional institutions and 
nursing homes (91 percent of the 
4.1 million institutionalized people 
in Census 2000). 


ACCURACY OF THE 
ESTIMATES 


Statistics from sample surveys 
are subject to sampling error and 
nonsampling error. All compari- 
sons presented in this report take 
sampling error into account and 
are significant at the 90 percent 
confidence level. This means the 
90 percent confidence interval 
for the difference between esti- 
mates being compared does not 
include zero. Nonsampling error 
in surveys may be attributed to 

a variety of sources, such as how 
the survey was designed, how 
respondents interpret questions, 
how able and willing resoondents 
are to provide correct answers, 


and how accurate answers are 
coded and classified. To minimize 
these errors, the Census Bureau 
employs quality control proce- 
dures in sample selection, the 
wording of questions, interview- 
ing, coding, data processing, and 
data analysis. 


The final CPS population estimates 
are adjusted in the weighting 
procedure using ratio estimation, 
whereby sample estimates are 
adjusted to independent estimates 
of the national population by age, 
sex, and race and Hispanic origin. 
This weighting partially corrects 
for bias due to undercoverage, but 
biases may still be present when 
people who are missed by the 
survey differ from those inter- 
viewed in ways other than age, sex, 
and race and Hispanic origin. How 
this weighting procedure affects 
other variables in the survey is 

not precisely known. All of these 
considerations affect comparisons 
across different surveys or data 
sources. Further information on the 
source of the data and accuracy of 
the estimates, including standard 
errors and confidence intervals, 
can be found at <www2.census 
.gov/programs-surveys/cps 
/techdocs/cpsoct15.pdf> or by 
contacting the Demographic 
Statistical Methods Division via 
e-mail at <dsmd.source.and 
.accuracy@census.gov>. 


MORE INFORMATION 


Detailed tabulations, related infor- 
mation, and historic data are 
available on the Internet at the 
School Enrollment page on the 
Census Bureau’s Web site at 
<www.census.gov/topics 
/education/school-enrollment 
Atm >. 
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CONTACTS 


Contact the U.S. Census Bureau 
Customer Services Center at 
800-923-8282 (toll-free) or visit 
<ask.census.gov> for further 
information. 


For additional questions or com- 
ments, contact: 


Erik Schmidt 
<erik.schmidt@census.gov> 


Education and Social Stratification 
Branch 


301-763-2464. 
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